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Franklin's election is the author's own slip ; and there are some other 
errors which cannot be traced to Mr. Parton. Mr. Morse praises 
Franklin's examination on the stamp act as " strictly impromptu." He 
seems to have overlooked the charge contemporaneously made in Eng- 
land (and which alone can account for some of the queries) that when 
Franklin sent the examination to press he omitted certain portions and 
changed others. Again, the formation of the Pennsylvania constitution 
can hardly be considered as a step towards the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for the latter was an accomplished fact two months before. 
Finally, Pennsylvania and New Hampshire historians will probably be 
surprised to find the Pennsylvania Assembly appointing Franklin to the 
" Provincial Congress," and John Temple enrolled among New Hamp- 
shire's governors. 

There are some matters which we wish might have received a greater 
proportional amount of space : notably the proposed articles of con- 
federation and the formation of the Pennsylvania and federal constitu- 
tions. But the proper value of each event is a difficult thing to estimate ; 
and, as Mr. Morse was unfortunately writing a book for a series and so 
was limited in space, he can hardly be blamed for omissions. No 
American statesman was so many-sided as Franklin ; no American life 
is more difficult to write. Mr. Morse has at least given us by far the 
best work on Franklin's political career. Paul Leicester Ford _ 



George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. [American 
Statesmen Series.] Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. — 2 vols, 
izmo, vi, 341, 399 pp. 

The career of Washington naturally falls into three periods : the first 
ended with his taking command of the continental army ; the second, with 
the adoption of our existing constitution ; and the third begins with his 
election to the presidency. In the first he was a youth, making his way 
in influence and gaining experience as a provincial soldier, a farmer and 
a provincial legislator. In the second he is the soldier-leader of the 
revolution, and the influential planter paving the way for completing the 
ends of the contest by the establishment of a constitution ; in the third 
he is the agent of that constitution, but still so powerful as to give it a 
trend that is felt to this day. It is readily seen how good a subject for 
the biographer is offered, and how varied the lights in which it must be 
studied. At the same time it is an extremely difficult subject, as well 
because of this many-sidedness as of the incomplete record at hand. 
There are limitations, too, that may be called natural limitations, that 
must affect the biographer, and it is here that Mr. Lodge is weakest. 
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To reconstruct the Virginia plantation life and enter into its spirit is 
an almost hopeless task for one who has not so much as studied its 
ruins as they are to-day. So that, apart from his leaning to tradition in 
the earlier life of Washington, Mr. Lodge has failed to catch the sur- 
roundings that must have influenced so strongly the mind of the young 
Virginian. There is, also, a lack of definiteness in the earlier chapters 
on certain matters that had to others become clear before Mr. Lodge 
wrote, or have since been made clear by the painstaking researches of 
antiquarians. For example, the " lowland beauty " is now believed on 
good evidence to have been Betsy Fauntleroy and not Mary Bland. Mr. 
Lodge is, we believe, correct in concluding the famous " rules of conduct 
and good behaviour " to have been merely copied from some book by 
the young George ; but he too eagerly accepted the story of the copy 
of Mather's Young Man's Companion. The researches of Mr. Waters 
on the pedigree of Washington have been published since Mr. Lodge's 
volumes, and are of great value in clearing up that point. Mr; George 
H. Moore has disproved the outbursts of temper shown at Monmouth 
and on St. Clair's defeat, while the researches of Mr. Conway and others 
show how important the plantation life of Washington was in determining 
the character of the man. New material is constantly being brought to 
light, and as the mass of it is of a private nature it cannot but modify 
our conceptions of the man. 

Exception may be taken to some of the statements made by Mr. 
Lodge, if a strictly historical standard be applied. For example, he 
makes Washington, after taking command of the army at Cambridge, 
return " to his pleasant quarters in the Craigie house " ; when, in reality, 
Washington must have gone to the President's house. So also he repre- 
sents Washington as wearing on this occasion " across his breast a broad 
blue band of silk, which some may have noticed as the badge and symbol 
of a certain solemn league and covenant once very momentous in the 
English-speaking world." There is no evidence of such a band or 
ribbon until nearly two weeks later, when it was adopted that the guards 
might be able to recognize him. 

One feature of Washington's character Mr. Lodge has brought out 
with admirable distinctness, and he rightly returns to it again and again, 
for it was indeed one of his most marked characteristics, responsible for 
his success. Washington was an indefatigable worker, accustomed to 
great detail and fond of it. Whether he is making up his farm accounts, 
noting his crops and planning the rotation, summarizing a book on agri- 
cultural practice, stating the needs of his army, or noting the progress of 
a diplomatic negotiation, we find the same painstaking care, the same 
minuteness, the same absence of personal color, and the same omission 
of conclusions. Were he a private secretary to another and bound by 
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his instructions to lay before his master a full and exact state of what is 
passing, he could not have performed the labor more thoroughly and 
conscientiously, or with less regard to his own views in the matter. As 
Mr. Lodge says of his work in organizing the army : " It was neither 
showy nor attractive, such work as this, but it was very vital, and it was 
done." 

This suppression of self has made it difficult to form a picture of 
Washington as he really was, as he has denied us the material out of 
which such a picture must be formed. The mythical Washington domi- 
nates in the popular opinion to this day ; and the biography that has 
had the greatest popularity is the purely imaginary work of the fiddling, 
itinerant parson, Weems. Mr. Lodge is not the first to protest against 
the prevalence of Weems' dreams ; but in reading Mr. Lodge it can- 
not but occur to one that perhaps his conception of Washington, 
expressed in such even sentences, may be quite as misleading as was 
that of Weems. In avoiding the pit into which the parson fell, — and 
we might almost say Mr. Sparks too, as they both produced a most tire- 
some prig, — Mr. Lodge has gone to the other extreme, and has given us 
a Washington so obviously made to cope with the circumstances in which 
he is placed, as to convey the idea of a clever mechanical creation, in 
perfect keeping with the surroundings and exactly calculated for every 
emergency. In demolishing the goody-goody figure that the leisure and 
imagination of Weems set up as a national hero, Mr. Lodge has given us 
a man of heroic proportions, instinct with life and action, prescient and 
of quick grasp and comprehension, and so well equipped physically, 
morally and intellectually that he is equally perfect in any sphere of life 
in which he is by force of circumstances placed. There can be no doubt 
that the picture is more pleasing, because more human, and more truth- 
ful, because it is constructed on a historical basis. And Mr. Lodge's 
Washington is far better adapted to seize upon the fancy and leave a 
real and lasting impression than the wax work of Weems. But it does 
not follow that Mr. Lodge's Washington is the real Washington, and 
exception may be taken to the well-rounded perfection that is conferred 
upon this new and latest Washington. No one who has given any study 
to the writings of Washington, to the times in which he lived and the 
men whom he labored with or fought against, can close the examination 
without a feeling of wonder, not unmixed with awe, at the figure pre- 
sented. The spirit of hero worship naturally infects the reader, for he is 
dealing with a man immensely great, and with a history which is little 
but a record of conquests over apparently insuperable difficulties. Much 
enthusiasm can be expected in a biography of Washington for this rea- 
son ; but it is a question whether Mr. Lodge's enthusiasm has not carried 
him too far. He contends that Washington was not a dull man, and to 
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prove his point confers upon him an alertness, quickness of comprehen- 
sion and rapidity of action that are exaggerated. He wishes to prove 
him an intelligent man, and to do it attributes to him a prescience that 
was certainly out of his character. To destroy the cold and unsympa- 
thetic prig, he sets up a man of hot and fiery, but controlled temper ; a 
man capable of bursts of passion, but schooled into restraining them. 
He represents him as a great general and a born fighter ; but military 
critics are not enthusiastic as to his generalship, and it was, as Mr. Lodge 
says, his idea to maintain an army rather than risk all his stake on the 
chance of a battle. He led the army, he led Congress, and he led the 
states ; in short, the revolution rested on his shoulders, and on him 
depended success or failure. 

In dealing with the difficulties attending the adoption of the constitu- 
tion, the wide influence of Washington is admirably shown ; but we 
wish Mr. Lodge had described how the office of President became what 
it is in the constitution, because of the universal expectation that General 
Washington would be the first to hold the place. The government 
formed, statecraft becomes the prominent feature ; and here in many 
places the politician influences the writer, not always to the advantage 
of the latter. It would require too long an article to show wherein Mr. 
Lodge's party zeal has carried him beyond the bounds of a biographer ; 
but the chapter on foreign relations goes far to redeem whatever fault 
may be found with the discussion of Hamilton's report on manufactures 
— being moderate in tone, and excellent in the arrangement. A deep- 
seated prejudice against England occasionally crops out, but when com- 
pared with the writings of those from whom Mr. Lodge draws his 
information, he is moderation itself. It is comparatively unimportant 
whether or not Washington was a party man, for all his acts and conduct 
were based upon a principle higher than party — the welfare of the state. 
The marked ability, genius and restless activity of Hamilton gave him 
an ascendancy in the cabinet that no claims of party, no subscriptions to 
campaign funds nor indorsements of party leaders could have conferred. 
First and last Washington was controlled by his ardent wish to do what 
the interests of the country demanded ; and the result is that no admin- 
istration has ever equalled his in the high moral tone that inspired it. 
His doctrine of appointments is as true to-day as it was in 1 789 : 

As a public man acting only with reference to the public good, I must be 
allowed to decide upon all points of my duty, without consulting my private 
inclinations and wishes. I must be permitted, with the best lights I can 
obtain, and upon a general view of characters and circumstances, to nominate 
such persons alone to offices as in my judgment shall be the best qualified to 
discharge the functions of the departments to which they shall be appointed. 

And, as Mr. Lodge adds, he " lived up exactly to his declarations." 
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But none of these criticisms alters the fact that we have here for many 
reasons the best biography of Washington yet written. It is written with 
admirable spirit and enthusiasm, expressed in clear and choice language. 
The narrative never lags, and is never forced. Instead of a " merely 
wise, good and solemn " personality, Mr. Lodge has given us a man of 
superabundant activity, a nature that appeals to our interest. A psycho- 
logical analysis of Washington's mind can as yet be attempted on very 
partial evidence ; but until such an analysis is possible, Mr. Lodge's 
volumes will afford the best estimate we have of the man's personality. 

WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

A History of the Kansas Crusade, its Friends and its Foes. By 
Eli Thayer. Introduction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1889. 

All students of American history are acquainted with the great ser- 
vices rendered to the cause of liberty by the Emigrant Aid society. At 
the time when the fate of free institutions in America seemed most 
doubtful, when the slave power had imposed squatter-sovereignty upon 
the territory of the United States, a handful of men in New England 
devised a plan which checked the advance of the South, and which, 
being adopted as the creed of the Republican party, ultimately led to 
the abolition of slavery. No historian to-day would be so foolhardy as 
to deny the debt of gratitude which is owing to the men who organized 
this society and directed it to the accomplishment of its ends. 

Prominent among these men was Eli Thayer, the secretary of the 
Emigrant Aid society and the author of The Kansas Crusade. From 
his position he must have known all the details regarding the raising and 
disbursement of the necessary funds ; the means adopted for rousing the 
enthusiasm of the North, for inducing young men to leave their homes 
for the dangers and discomfort of a new country ; the measures for arming 
and protecting the emigrants both on the field and in the cabinet, — 
in fine, all the minutiae which contributed to make the Kansas crusade 
so striking a success in political and economic history. It was to have 
been expected that a volume on this subject from such a source would 
teem with valuable material for the historian. 

This is not the case. The book contains little that is valuable or 
interesting. It is composed largely of clippings from contemporary 
newspapers, and is so carelessly compiled that the author sometimes 
presents us twice with the same extract. What few new facts he does 
bring are unsystematically arranged. His vision is so narrow that he 
never sees any side of a question but his own ; those who differ from 
him are not only weak-minded, but wicked. 



